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Editorial 


KA 


“‘Speeding Up’’ and the Twelfth-Year Program 


Because of the wide publicity given to the University of North 
Carolina’s plan for “entrance by examination” for superior stu- 
dents not yet graduated from high school, and some misunder- 
standing of the relation of this plan to the twelfth-grade program, 
the following statement by President Graham will be of interest to 
high-school principals and teachers, as well as to youth of high- 
school age and their parents: 


For years, the University of North Carolina, along with the lead- 
ing universities of the country, has admitted students of superior 
qualifications by special examinations, waiving the high school or 
preparatory school diploma-requirement, when such students ap- 
plied on their own initiative and carried the high scholastic recom- 
mendation of their principal or superintendent. 

Now, in recognition of the national emergency, with its increas- 
ing demands on American youth, the University is taking the initia- 
tive and inviting all properly qualified and recommended students, 
who wish to speed up their preparation for service to their country, 
to avail themselves of the “‘admission-by-examinations” privilege. 

By passing special entrance-examinations, highly qualified and 
recommended students—though they may not yet have graduated 
from high school or preparatory school—may enter either the Uni- 
versity in Chapel Hill or State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering in Raleigh, at the beginning of the Spring quarter in 
March, the Summer quarter in June, or any succeeding quarter. 

The Woman's College of the University, in Greensboro, is on 
the semester rather than the quarter system; but qualified and 
recommended girls, who may not yet have graduated from high 
school, may enter at the beginning of any new semester, by passing 
the special entrance-examinations. 


No Change in Standards 


This “speed-up” program does not lower standards. It merely 
provides an opportunity for the exceptional student who wishes, 
by exceptional effort, to maximize his educational advancement. 
Educational investigations have long proved that the measurement 
of college aptitude by years of schooling is often unfair to gifted 
individuals. 
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We are in a hard war. There is every indication that it will be 
a long war. And without the full and fast development of the great 
capacities inherent in our people, we may eventually go down in 
an unthinkable defeat. Certainly this is no time for the leisurely 
pursuit of knowledge and skill. We must work and train at top- 
speed. Individual students of special ability must be encouraged to 
put forth special effort to do the full-time work in less than the 
full time, as measured by peacetime rules. 


Twelve Grade Program Still Vitally Necessary 


Only the very exceptional student who plans to go to college 
will benefit from the “admisison-by-examinations” policy. The full 
twelve grade public school program is still a requisite for the 
normal development of most of our young people. In the first 
place, 80 per cent of the boys and girls in North Carolina never go 
to college. Our public school system is designed primarily for 
them. For years, educational leaders have carried on an offensive 
on a broad front to gain for these non-college boys and girls an 
expanded high-school program, designed to give them greater eco- 
nomic opportunity, to enrich their lives and to make them more 
useful citizens. 

That offensive should not be nipped in the bud by a pincers’ 
movement organized by the short-sighted who might use the finan- 
cial cost of the War as the excuse for a retreat from hard-won 
objectives, so vital to the fullest development of the power, and the 
spirit, and the morale of this important generation of young peo- 
ple; and equally vital to generations yet to come. The State should 
never give ground in the advance that it has made toward the 
ultimate standardization of the twelve-grade system. 

Furthermore, under existing American college and university 
standards, only a mere handful of high-school students can pass 
college entrance-examinations, as now given, before they complete 
the full high-school program. 

All of the students who recently gained “admission-by-examina- 
tions” to the University in Chapel Hill and to State College scored 
grades considerably above the average made by freshmen normally 
admitted on high-school diplomas. But these are exceptional stu- 
dents; and the vast majority of our boys and girls need the full 
twelve-grade program before attempting to do college work. 






















































Educational News and Events 


KR 


Phi Beta Kappa to Investigate 
University of Georgia 


The Phi Beta Kappa Senate at its annual meeting in December 
voted unanimously to investigate charges that political interference 
in the administration of the Georgia university system has resulted 
in such serious deterioration on the University of Georgia that con- 
tinued operation of the Phi Beta Kappa Chapter there would 
“place in jeopardy the Society’s ideals of scholarship and character 
and the significance of membership.” 

This action of the Phi Beta Kappa Senate is in line with the 
action taken by educators and educational associations who have 
been disturbed by Governor Eugene Talmadge’s interference in the 
administration of the educational system. The University was re- 
cently dropped from the list of accredited institutions by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The Committee on Qualifications is also investigating charges of 
deterioration in one other institution which has a chapter. 





Heads New Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations 


Dr. John C. Patterson, government specialist in higher education 
relating to Latin America, has been appointed head of the newly 
established Division of Inter-American Educational Relations in 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Activities of the U. S. Office of Education in this field include 
the exchange of professors, teachers, and students between the 
United States and the other American republics, in cooperation 
with the Department of State. The office also provides for the 
preparation and distribution of materials in the inter-American 
field, the lending of materials on Latin America through its In- 
formation Exchange on Education and Defense, and the evaluation 
of credits and other assistance to students from schools and univer- 
sities in the other republics by the Division of Comparative Educa- 
tion. Exhibits of teaching materials—books, maps, films, handi- 
crafts, pictures, etc.—in the inter-American field are also prepared 
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by the Library Service Division. The U. S. Office of Education 
program also calls for the development of demonstration centers 
in inter-American education in a number of schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 

The Office works in cooperation with the Department of State, 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture, as 
well as with the Pan American Union, the National Education 
Association, the American Library Association, the American Junior 
Red Cross and other organizations interested in the inter-American 
field. 





The National Defense Book Campaign 


Books by the million began changing hands, it is asserted, in 
the National Defense Book Campaign that started on January 12, 
1942, when readers in homes throughout the land were asked to 
share the books they have enjoyed with soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines. 

The campaign, sponsored by the American Library Association, 
American Red Cross, and United Service Organizations, seeks ten 
million books for U.S.O. houses, Army “dayrooms,” ships, Naval 
bases, etc. Books are to be taken to libraries, where they will be 
sorted, repaired if necessary, and sent on as quickly as possible to 
the spots where men in the service want books. In many communi- 
ties schools and other conveniently located places will be designated 
as collection centers. Unbound magazines and newspapers will not 
be handled. 

Although the Government provides libraries in the larger 
camps, the smaller units have no library at all, and even in most 
camps where libraries do exist, the demand for recreational reading 
is usually far greater than the supply. Books provided through the 
Book Campaign will thus supplement the Government’s existing 
library facilities. Men on leave—and in “off hours’”—depend on the 
dayroom of their company and their U.S.O. house for their leisure- 
time reading. 

Those in charge of the campaign say that all kinds of books are 
wanted to meet the wide range of reading interests among soldiers 
and sailors, but that the service men are particularly eager for up- 
to-date technical material to help with their problems, as well as 
books on current affairs and plenty of good fiction. 























Youth and the Future: Health and Fitness’ 
KR 


Although the period of youth is for most people the time when 
they experience their greatest health and vitality, health is a matter 
of serious concern to the young people of today. The current 
advertising programs of concerns manufacturing real or purported 
aids to health, greater emphasis on health in the schools, and in- 
creasing discussion of health as a social problem have all had an 
effect upon their thinking. 

Nevertheless, the actual health of young people remains much 
less satisfactory than it should be. Almost every new compilation 
of data concerning the health of any large group of youth contains 
a series of unpleasant shocks. This has been especially true of the 
revelations resulting from the physical examinations for induction 
into the Army, which have made it abundantly evident that the 
misfortunes of disease and ill health are not confined to childhood 
and old age. 

MENTAL HEALTH IMPORTANT 


Mental health is no less important than physical health. The 
tragedies associated with mental ill health are shown most vividly 
in connection with the increasing numbers of persons admitted to 
mental institutions, of whom a considerable proportion are young 
people. Many other individuals are suffering from mental illness 
not serious enough to warrant institutional care. Their difficulties 
may not be generally recognized even by associates. 

Good nutrition and other health care during the prenatal 
period and during early infancy are important to the best develop- 
ment of human personality. There may also be a direct relation- 
ship between a life marred throughout by emotional storms and 
neuroses, and an early childhood beset by fears and unhappy expe- 
rience in the home. These conditions are perhaps more likely to 
exist among the economically submerged elements of the popula- 
tion, but they also exist elsewhere to a surprising extent. 

The public health program, too, must bear a share of the 
responsibility for producing delinquents. There has been failure 
to attend to nutrition, to other physical safeguards needed by the 
growing adolescent, and to give visual, dental, and other types of 
remedial care. Youth to whom this neglect has been a handicap 
General Reports, Youth and the Future, published January 19, 1942, ‘The full. report 


may be obtained from the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., at $2.50 
per copy. 
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are unable to do justice to themselves either in school or in the 
search for employment. It is not unnatural that some of them 
should be drawn into a state of conflict with society. 

In recent years, an important contribution to youth health has 
been made by the youth work agencies, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and the National Youth Administration. The CCC has pro- 
vided the most comprehensive health program, a program including 
all of the following elements: (1) physical examination, (2) reme- 
dial attention and care of specific defects, (3) food adequate in 
abundance and quality and variety, (4) physical work and exercise, 
(5) adequate amounts of sound sleep, (6) good environmental 
conditions, (7) recreation, and (8) health education for self- 
directed health habits. 

The Commission believes that the CCC work camps and the 
NYA resident centers should be utilized as a means through which 
to provide an intensive health program for out-of-school youth 
between 16 and 21 who are in the greatest need of such a program. 
The physical standards for enrollment should be reduced, greater 
provisions should be made for remedial attention and care, and 
some of the camps should be designated as preliminary condition- 
ing centers for enrollees who are not fit to begin work on the 
projects when first enrolled. 


CAMPs AS PHYSICAL REHABILITATION CENTERS 


The use of some CCC camps or NYA centers as physical rehabil- 
itation camps, or the establishment of special camps for the pur- 
pose, will undoubtedly present some administrative problems and 
may require amendment of the laws under which the CCC and 
NYA operate at present. The Commission believes, however, that 
the establishment of such camps would be an important public 
service and that they might appropriately be administered by a 
youth work agency combining the present functions of the CCC 
and NYA. 

The National Youth Administration has given special attention 
to the health needs of the youth workers on the out-of-school pro- 
gram who remain at home, and has sought to secure the correction 
of health defects by promoting the use of available community 
facilities and by stimulating the efforts of the individual youth. 
The Commission commends these activities, and recommends that 
they be broadened in scope to include provision for medical and 
dental care in cases of need where other resources are lacking. It 
also recommends that a comprehensive responsibility be accepted 
for the development of the physical fitness of the youth workers 
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through health counseling and adequate provision for work and 
recreation. In the further development of all youth work programs, 
health benefits should be regarded as an objective coordinate in 
importance with work experience. 

Even among college youth, in general an economically favored 
group, bad health habits are frequent and impaired health is 
common. Many of them secure adequate amounts of exercise and 
sleep only under compulsion, are careless about securing medical, 
dental, and optical attention even when they are aware that they 
need it, and are quite unable to select for themselves a diet which 
is conducive to high vitality. In a study of the health of college 
students, the Commission found abundant evidence that many 
physical deficiencies are common among such youth. The study 
also revealed that the colleges and universities with reasonably com- 
plete health facilities and good health programs were the excep- 
tions. 

ATTACKING NUTRITION 


The problem of improving health through better nutrition 
must be attacked in three ways. First, there is still room for an 
intensification of research. We need more knowledge concerning 
the food needs of human beings of all ages and under various con- 
ditions of life. We need to know more about the nutritive values 
of particular foods under different conditions of processing and 
supply. We need to know how to organize economical combina- 
tions of food which will provide an adequate diet at low cost. The 
recent advances in nutritional research are greatly to be com- 
mended; such research should be continued and expanded. 

The second attack must take place on the level of education. 
Much of what is already known by food scientists is not known by 
the greater part of the population. Deficiency diseases can result 
quite as much from wrong eating habits as from poverty. In the 
regular school programs for children and youth, both rural and 
urban, detailed instruction in regard to nutrition is being provided 
in many home economics classes, and should be made universally 
available. 

In the third place, to improve faulty nutrition, attention must 
be given to family income levels. For millions of families research 
and education alone will not have much effect upon faulty nutri- 
tion because most of these families do not have income enough to 
purchase an adequate diet. At prices recently current, only the most 
expert buying would produce even a fair diet at an expenditure 
level of $2.00 a week per person for food at retail. This is con- 
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siderably less than the Army spends for food on a mass purchasing 
basis, yet it is more than millions of urban families have been able 
to spend. 

The Commission recommends particularly that the surplus food 
stamp plan and the school lunch program be expanded as rapidly 
as possible until the benefits of these activities are universally avail- 
able throughout the country, and that special attention be given to 
plans through which adequate quantities of food may be provided 
for the children and youth in large, low-income families. 

The problems involved in improving the health of the whole 
population may be grouped roughly into three classes, which are, 
however, mutually interrelated: (1) public health engineering, (2) 
health education, and (3) individual medical care. 


PusLic HEALTH ENGINEERING 


What may be called public health engineering covers those pre- 
ventive and protective measures which can be administered by the 
public health authorities collectively to the whole community. The 
schooling part of health education, like that of all education, is 
primarily a concern of youth and of the school authorities. But 
there is no department of life in which broad services of adult edu- 
cation are more needed than in matters of health. Children and 
young people are frequently the victims of the ignorance of their 
parents and of the false traditions of their communities. No amount 
of public health engineering or of health education can abolish all 
illness nor alter the fact that when people are sick they are sick 
individually and need individual care. The problems of illness are 
medical, economic, and social. Unless all three aspects are met, 
the omitted ones may nullify the benefit of the others. The sick 
person needs a doctor, and perhaps a hospital. He also needs food 
and shelter, for himself and family, at the very time when the 
illness may have cut off his income. And he needs these things by 
methods not demoralizing to himself or the community, not unfair 
to the medical profession, and not incompatible with the essen- 
tially individual nature of medical care. 

Although there is violent opposition in some quarters, authori- 
ties on the subject of health insurance are generally agreed on 
certain points. Among these are: 

1. Any system of health insurance should include free choice 
of physician by the patient (subject, of course, to the consent of 
the physician) and the same individuality of relation between pa- 
tient and physician that now exists, with the single exception of the 
manner of paying the bills. 
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2. Cash benefits, to cover a part of wages lost by employed 
persons, should be an integral and inseparable part of the system. 
This is the case now with workmen’s compensation and is universal 
in the health insurance systems of the world. Considering illness as 
a social problem, and not merely as a medical one, it is as vital to 
provide shelter and food as it is to pay for the doctor and medi- 
cines. 

3. The cost should be assessed and collected, as other social in- 
surance costs are met, from the beneficiaries, from the employing 
industry, and from the state. 

4. The medical part of the administration should be conducted 
as far as possible by medical men, with only such oversight by them 
of the individual physician as universal experience has found neces- 
sary and acceptable. The whole system should be divorced from 
politics, partisan or medical, and should be open to all legally 
qualified physicians wishing to practice under it. 

5. Physicians should be paid from the insurance fund, either by 
separate fees for each service rendered or by an annual sum for 
each patient choosing that physician. Though American physicians 
at present generally would prefer the fee system, the other system 
has been found more satisfactory in most countries. 

6. The system should be obligatory for approximately the same 
group for which workmen’s compensation and other social insur- 
ance are now compulsory. 

The American Youth Commission recommends, if not present 
action, at least earnest study of health insurance, the only remain- 
ing important omission in our system of social insurance. In any 
event, the Commission is convinced that ways must be found, and 
without undue delay, to bring adequate medical care within the 
reach of all of the millions of families, urban and rural, who cannot 
afford to pay the whole cost under the present organization of 
medical service. 

THE HEALTH OF DRAFTEES 

At present there is a greatly renewed interest in youth health 
because most people have been startled and shocked by the results 
of the physical examinations for military service. According to a 
recent statement by the Director of Selective Service: “About 50 
per cent of the approximately two million registrants who have 
been examined for induction into the Army of the United States 
under the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 have been 
disqualified because of physical, mental, or educational reasons. 
Of the approximately one million rejected, 900,000, or about go 
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per cent, were found to be physically or mentally unfit.” The 
reasons for rejection resulting from the physical examinations were 
distributed as follows: 






































Number of 
Cause cases Percentage 

Dental defects 188,000 20.9 
Defective eyes 123,000 13.7 
Cardiovascular diseases 96,000 10.6 
Musculo-skeletal defects 61,000 6.8 
Venereal diseases 57,000 6.3 
Mental and nervous diseases. 57,000 6.3 
Hernia 56,000 6.2 
Defects of ears - 41,000 46 
Defects of feet 36,000 40 
Defective lungs, including tuberculosis................... 26,000 2.9 
Miscellaneous ........... , 159,000 17-7 

g00,000 100.0 


On the basis of this experience, it would seem safe to conclude 
that from 20 to 40 per cent of the young men and women who 
stand on the threshold of adult life suffer from physical handicaps 
which have an important effect on their usefulness. 

As a practical recommendation for discussion and possible adop- 
tion, the Commission proposes that a thorough physical examina- 
tion be made available, free of charge, to every young American 
immediately after his or her twentieth birthday, that the year 
between the twentieth and twenty-first birthdays be observed as 
youth health year, and that special effort be made by all appro- 
priate governmental and community agencies to see that young 
people receive during that year such medical, dental, and other 
health assistance as they need. Under present conditions, physical 
examinations and follow-up for young people 20 years old might 
well be provided as an important contribution to national defense. 
If such a program is at all successful, however, it should be con- 
tinued permanently. 








The Need for a Unified School System’ 


KX 


The American Youth Commission believes that in looking to the 
future we should think in terms of a unified public school system, 
beginning with such provision for nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens as may be possible, and continuing without special break 
through the fourteenth grade. Within the fourteen grades, there 
should be a developing educational program which at each grade 
level contains subject matter of appropriate difficulty and diversity 
to meet the individual needs of all youth. 

In attempting to provide a program which will achieve its pro- 
fessed objectives, secondary education has burst the bounds of the 
traditional high-school curriculum, not only in content but in years 
of length. It is now regarded as beginning at the seventh grade 
and extending through the fourteenth. Eight grades were seen not 
to be needed by most children for instruction in the so-called tool 
subjects, and elementary education in many schools has been com- 
pressed to six grades. There is now a tendency in some schools to 
emphasize the first four grades as the period for acquiring basic 
skills, while further instruction in these skills is regarded as a recur- 
rent need which persists even in the high-school grades. 

Emphasis should be given to the importance of continued in- 
struction in reading as an important and much neglected element 
in the high-school curriculum. Equal emphasis should be given to 
work as a factor in general education second in importance to none. 
Instruction in the social studies and instruction to prepare young 
people to meet major personal problems should be stressed as essen- 
tial elements of the reorganized curriculum. The traditional course 
of study, particularly in the ninth grade, is inappropriate for many 
young people, destructive of pupil interest, and stands in the way 
of the curriculum reconstruction which in some manner must take 
place. 


PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES RECOMMENDED 


At present for most American youth who wish to continue their 
schooling through the complete secondary period, it is necessary 
to leave home after the completion of grade twelve in a four-year 
high school and to attend a lower division of some college or uni- 
versity. This is financially prohibitive for many capable young 


1 See note on p. 53. 
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people and, furthermore, constitutes an indefensible break in the 
organization of secondary education. 

For the purpose of making the final years of secondary educa- 
tion accessible to all youth who want them and whose records 
promise that they will put them to good use for individual and 
social benefit, the Commission recommends that public junior col- 
leges and technical institutes be added to the local school systems 
in every state. These institutions should be created in sufficient 
numbers to be accessible to all qualified youth, so far as possible 
without the necessity of incurring the financial burdens attendant 
upon moving their residence from their parental homes. 

In some areas, including substantial parts of whole states, a plan 
of school district organization is followed by which autonomous 
high-school districts are laid down over autonomous, small elemen- 
tary school districts. Each set of districts may have independent 
power to tax for school purposes, and there is little provision for 
coordination of either educational or fiscal policies. With the 
development of the junior college movement, the further danger 
of a third set of independent and uncoordinated local school units 
has become real in some areas. 

This Commission believes emphatically that no plan of local 
districting is sound which provides overlapping, independent local 
units of school administration. Every local school district with 
governmental powers should include an integrated system of local 
schools providing instruction beginning in the primary grades and 
extending through at least the twelfth grade. 

The Commission recommends that all possible steps be taken 
to move promptly toward a situation in which all local school units 
are adequate in size and harmoniously adjusted to local conditions 
of government and community life. Except in the most sparsely 
settled areas, the smallest local school district should be large 
enough to permit the organization of at least one high school with 
no fewer than 100 pupils in the tenth grade, and a proportionate 
distribution of pupils in the other grades. 


STRONG STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
The Commission strongly urges the creation in every state of a 
state department of education which is properly organized and 
suitably operated to provide adequate leadership for the lower 
schools throughout the state. Action of the kind proposed would 
go far to improve the functioning of most state governments in 
regard to the schools. 
So far as higher education is concerned, it has become widely 
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accepted that all state institutions of higher education, including 
teacher training institutions of college grade, but not including 
junior colleges, operated as parts of local school systems should be 
administered under a unified state board of regents and a single 
chancellor of higher education, to whom the executive officers of 
the various institutions would be responsible. Within recent years 
a number of states have shifted part or all of the way toward this 
pattern of organization for higher education. The Commission 
recommends that other states follow this example in moving, when 
appropriate, toward the unification of control over state institu- 
tions of higher education. 

In some states, it will soon be desirable to take the further step 
by which the state education department and the state institutions 
of higher and special education will all be brought together admin- 
istratively in a greater state education department, a department 
whose scope and organization will enable it to develop an inte- 
grated state system of education at all levels for all children and 
youth of the state, with appropriate provision for adult educational 
services. Such a state education department should be headed by a 
lay board of members chosen for long and overlapping terms to 
guard against the possibility of partisan domination. Authority to 
choose the chief administrative officer of the department should be 
vested in the board. 

The chief administrative officer should be an individual of high 
professional and personal qualifications. In him should be com- 
bined the duties which are in some states designated under the 
respective titles of Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chan- 
cellor of Higher Education. With the aid of appropriate staff 
assistance he should initiate and develop continuing plans and 
policies for presentation to the board, enabling it to perform the 
important function of educational policy-making for the entire 
state and all levels of education from the nursery school through 
the university. 


FINANCIAL HELP FOR PUPILS 


Studies of the reasons for leaving school, made in many places 
by the American Youth Commission and by other agencies, indi- 
cate that among all pupils whose schooling is terminated before 
they have completed high school, fully half leave school because 
of sheer lack of the financial requisites which would enable them 
to continue. 

Our free public high schools are often far from effectively free 
in a true sense. Not only are they inaccessible to qualified pupils 
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in many rural areas, but even in cities they are encrusted with a 
number of traditions and customs reflecting their middle-class 
origin. These customs virtually require some outlay of money by 
the pupil if he is to obtain the full value of the school experience 
and maintain his status as a functioning member of the school 
community. 

Somewhat fragmentary data indicate that the special cash costs 
of the public high-school attendance may range from $30 to $200 
per pupil a year, with a marked tendency for the expenditures to 
rise as the pupil progresses through the grades. 

The financial problem of the pupil becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult in grades thirteen and fourteen, the junior-college grades, even 
when instruction in these grades is provided as a part of the local 
school system. The expansion of public school systems to include 
the thirteenth and fourteenth grades has been widely urged, and 
is endorsed by this Commission, but it cannot be brought about 
on any equitable basis unless very far-reaching measures are 
adopted to equalize the financial status of competent pupils. 


STUDENT WorRK OF THE NYA 


As a step in the direction of a solution to equalize the financial 
status of competent pupils, we have had for some years the pro- 
gram of student work which is financed by the federal government 
and administered by the National Youth Administration. Under 
this program, pupils from low-income families are given employ- 
ment of a few hours a month under the supervision of the school, 
and are paid modest wages which they may utilize for the cash 
expenses of school attendance. . . . Two major criticisms of the 
program have been made. In one case, attention is centered upon 
the fact that the work done by the student workers tends to set 
them apart from the rest of the student body. It is felt that this 
may tend to draw class distinctions between needy pupils and 
others, and it is further argued that if needy pupils are compelled 
to work for necessities which other pupils obtain from their par- 
ents without personal effort, the services of the school are not 
equally available to all. 

In the other case, attention is centered upon the educational 
aspects of the work for wages which the needy students perform. 
It is said that all pupils should be given some training in work 
under the direction of the schools, and that wage employment, 
even in limited amounts, has especially valuable educational aspects 
if conscientiously supervised and performed. Therefore, it is argued 
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that all pupils should have the opportunity which is now extended 
only to a relatively few needy pupils. 

As a matter of principle, the Commission believes that no 
junior college operated as a part of a public school system should 
charge tuition fees unless at the same time it makes sufficient pro- 
vision for wage employment to enable any qualified student to 
earn his tuition. Furthermore, if this principle is accepted, the 
Commission believes that all pupils in such tuition-charging insti- 
tutions should be required to earn personally at least a part of 
their tuition, in order that financial distinctions among pupils may 
be minimized and that all may have a desirable form of experience. 

This does not mean that all pupils should be required to 
devote the same amount of time to gainful employment, or that all 
employment should be under the school. On the contrary, a flexi- 
ble policy of adjustment to individual circumstances and needs 
should be followed. In many cases, and not only for financial 
reasons, pupils in the upper years of high school and in junior 
colleges should divide their time equally between school attend- 
ance and wage employment. Half-time work in private employ- 
ment, with half time devoted to instruction in the schools, would 
be an especially appropriate type of program for the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth grades. 





“There are about as many Americans engaged in the process 
of education as are employed in all our factories and business estab- 
lishments. If we should increase our armed forces to ten million, 
that figure would be less than one third of the pupils and teachers 
in our system of public education, for one in every four people in 
the United States is in school or college, either as student or 
teacher. 

“The American system of free and democratic public education 
is one of the principal things for which we are fighting. Without 
the active participation of those who are now part of it, we cannot 
win the war.” 

—Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. 











What About the CCC and the NYA?’ 
KX 


No fully adequate peacetime program of public work for un- 
employed young people has yet been provided in this or any other 
country. Major attempts to meet the needs of youth have been 
made, however, through the distinctive special youth work pro- 
grams of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration. 

The CCC was established in 1933 and has employed more than 
2,500,000 young men. The National Youth Administration was 
established in 1935 and has provided employment for more than 
1,750,000 out-of-school young people as well as administering a 
student work program through which more than 1,800,000 needy 
youth in school and college have been assisted. The principal func- 
tion of the National Youth Administration is to provide employ- 
ment for unemployed young persons on public projects of various 
types. In its original form, the NYA was a relief agency consti- 
tuting a part of the Works Progress Administration, the predecessor 
of the present Work Projects Administration. Since 1939, the NYA 
(as well as the CCC) has been a part of the Federal Security Agency. 

The NYA program of work projects for unemployed out-of- 
school youth began in 1935 as a sort of junior WPA. It was estab- 
lished by the same administrative officials who were in charge of 
the WPA. They had become conscious that many unemployed 
youth in relief families could not be given access to WPA employ- 
ment because such employment was confined mainly to heads of 
families. On a special youth work program, it seemed likely that 
it would be possible to provide more appropriate supervision for 
younger workers and a greater variety of desirable types of work 
experience, while at the same time accomplishing light construction 
work and other projects for community betterment. 


CREATED BY EXECUTIVE ACTION 


In view of the later criticisms of the duplication resulting from 
the existence of two federal youth work agencies, it may be noted 
that the NYA was created by deliberate executive action after the 
CCC had already been in operation for two years. Certain limita- 
tions in the CCC program had become evident. At that time it 
was operating at an annual cost per enrollee of about $1,200 a year. 
This restricted the possibilities for CCC expansion. There was also 


1 See note on p. 53 
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the fact that many young men who otherwise might have enrolled 
in the CCC were unwilling to leave their home communities and 
the further consideration that unemployed young women were not 
eligible for CCC enrollment. 

The NYA was founded on the belief that by allowing unem- 
ployed young men and women to remain in the parental home 
and by using community facilities to the utmost, a desirable youth 
employment program could be provided on a part-time basis at 
cost per youth very much lower than those of either the CCC or 
WPA. For several years, the NYA succeeded in keeping its total 
expenditures for each part-time youth worker under $225 a year. 
The program was less than adequate in many respects, but the 
total accomplishment for the amount expended was substantial. 

During most of its existence the major limitations of the NYA, 
as well as much of its pioneering, have grown out of the fact that 
it is an attempt to cover as much as possible of the out-of-school 
youth problem of both young men and young women with a rela- 
tively small amount of money. The program has been spread so 
thin that the quality of performance has necessarily suffered. 

In 1937 the NYA began to experiment with so-called resident 
centers to which rural young people could be brought for work 
and training in agriculture and home economics. These centers 
were usually established in conjunction with educational institu- 
tions. Later the NYA began to establish centers which specialized 
in shop training for industrial and mechanical occupations. The 
resident center program has been a significant developmental ac- 
tivity for several years although at no time have the resident centers 
included as many as 15 per cent of the youth on NYA work 
projects. 

The NYA resident work centers have more elaborate training 
and instructional programs than the typical CCC camp. But in 
connection with its central motor repair shops, the CCC has estab- 
lished resident training centers for enrollees which have much in 
common with the NYA industrial workshop resident centers. 


POssIBILITY OF UNIFIED DIRECTION 


As such instances of similarity and duplication multiply, it 
becomes increasingly clear that the total amount of funds provided 
the two programs could be used more effectively under unified 
responsibility for program planning and administration. This is 
not only true in connection with the over-all planning of work 
projects, the establishment of priorities, and the decision as to 
which projects will include housing and which will utilize local 
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unemployed youth living at home. It is even more evident in con- 
nection with recruitment, selection, assignment, job training, and 
eventual placement of the youth in private employment. 

In general, any youth who is eligible for enrollment in the CCC 
is also eligible for NYA employment. Many CCC enrollees have 
been on NYA rolls either before or after their CCC experience, 
and most young men who participate in one program or the other 
have to choose between them. The choice for many young men has 
been influenced by such factors as the aggressiveness of the respec- 
tive selecting agents, the extent to which youth are well informed 
concerning both programs, differences in cash allowances, and 
other factors either irrelevant or only partially relevant to youth 
welfare and national welfare. 

The present difficulties of the CCC could be overcome to a 
considerable extent if the activities of the CCC and NYA were 
integrated. It would not be necessary to alter the major functions 
of the CCC. The camp activities would become a part of a larger 
program with strong roots in the communities where youth live. 
In the larger program, the camp projects would be joined with the 
employment and job training activities of the NYA. Unemployed 
youth could then be transferred back and forth between the camps 
and other parts of the total program on the basis best adapted to 
their individual development for employment in defense indus- 
tries, for military service, and for normal civilian occupations. In 
such a total program, the physical isolation of a CCC camp and 
the nature of the conservation projects would be less of a deterrent 
to enrollment. 


CONSOLIDATION RECOMMENDED 


Although some conservation projects can be deferred without 
great loss until some later period of more severe unemployment, 
the complete cessation of the CCC conservation work for the dura- 
tion of the present emergency would be a disaster for which gen- 
erations would pay in depleted soil and forest resources. In par- 
ticular fire losses would probably become severe, since emergency 
fire-fighting crews are especially difficult to recruit during periods 
of high industrial activity. 

The problem of adequate fire protection in the national parks 
and forests had not been solved before the CCC, and there is no 
reason to believe that an adequate solution can be found without 
an equivalent of the CCC. 

The American Youth Commission recommends the consolida- 
tion of the CCC and the NYA into a single youth work projects 
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administration. Existing work programs of both agencies would 
be continued by the new agency, and it should conduct any other 
major work programs for unemployed youth that may be found 
appropriate. Within the consolidated youth work projects admin- 
istration, the Commission believes that it would be desirable to 
maintain the Civilian Conservation Corps as a somewhat distinc- 
tive work program for young men on conservation projects where 
housing of the workers is required, but with unified administration 
of all matters pertaining to youth personnel. A variety of ap- 
proaches to the problem of youth unemployment through several 
different types of work program would be highly desirable, pro- 
vided there is adequate central planning and control to prevent 
unwise duplication of effort, and conflicts in administration. 

A half-time work program should not be regarded as adequate 
for most unemployed youth. It is particularly inadequate unless a 
supplementary educational program is also provided by some ap- 
propriate agency to complete a program in which unemployed 
young people may be constructively occupied on a full-time basis. 





PRE-SCHOOL AND ADOLESCENCE 


(From “Children in Wartime,” by the Staff of the 
Child Study Association of America, New York City) 


British experiences show that among children the worst emo- 
tional upsets are likely to appear in the pre-school and in the teen 
ages. This bears out what we have always known—that even in 
normal times it is the very early and the adolescent years that are 
the periods of childhood’s greatest inner conflict. For children 
under seven the inability to grasp this large and threatening situa- 
tion—to understand it or do anything about it—only increases the 
feeling of frustration and insecurity that go with being little. The 
recent rise in delinquency in Britain among children in the younger 
adolescent group also probably comes from frustrations. Young 
people always have a great need to do things, and when there is 
so much that needs to be done, ways should and must be found 
for making these older children feel that they are useful members 
of the larger group working to win the war. 

















The Relation Between Schools and 
Youth Work Programs 
KX 
A STATEMENT OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES! 


1. Appropriate amounts of useful work are desirable elements 
in the experience of children and youth of all ages. During the 
years of compulsory school attendance, such work should be subor- 
dinated to the requirements of schooling. In many instances, pro- 
ductive manual labor and other forms of useful work should be 
introduced into the school program as an element on a par with 
other major elements of a well-rounded curriculum. 

2. In the personal development of every young person there 
comes a time when, in his or her own interest and in the interests 
of society, employment should replace school attendance as his or 
her major occupation. For many young persons this time comes at 
the age of 16, the age up to which school attendance should be 
compulsory. Other persons should continue to devote their time 
primarily to formal education up to 18, 20, 22, or still higher ages, 
in accordance with their respective interests and capacities, the 
needs of society for specially educated persons, and the develop- 
ment of suitable programs in schools and colleges. 

3. After they have passed the point up to which schooling 
should be their major occupation, young people should normally 
be able without undue difficulty to enter private gainful employ- 
ment. When the opportunities to do so are not adequate in num- 
bers, it is a function of government to provide the necessary 
additional opportunities. 

4. Persons employed on public work programs because they 
are unable to obtain other employment, from which they would 
normally expect to derive income, should be paid a suitable wage. 
On public work programs which have a distinct training value for 
those employed, a relatively low wage for beginning workers may 
be appropriate. 

5. It is desirable that beginning employment, whether private 
or public, be so administered by the employing concern or public 
agency that the developmental effects for young workers will be 
as great as possible. Public work programs for unemployed youth 
should provide gainful employment, production of needed goods 
or services, experience, and some degree of training through super- 


1 See note on p. 53. 
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vision on the job. In the assignment and rotation of the available 
labor force on every public youth work project, requirements of 
production should be balanced against those of experience and 
job training. Factors of experience and training should be given a 
high value; but productive accomplishment is the indispensable 
objective and distinguishing characteristic of a true work program. 

6. Young people on public work have the same needs for a 
part-time educational program which they would have in similar 
private employment. Unless they left school prematurely, their 
need for education is distinctly subordinate to their need for em- 
ployment. Public education authorities have the same obligation 
to provide appropriate supplementary educational services for 
youth on public work that they have for similar youth in private 
employment. 

7. Any form of work or gainful employment may have edu- 
cational effects. In this respect employment is not different from 
such other major aspects of life as those involved in marriage, 
citizenship, community participation, and, at present, military 
service. The fact that an experience does or may have educational 
effects does not necessarily make the supervision of such an expe- 
rience an educational function in general or a school function in 
particular. 

8. The public function of providing gainful employment for 
the unemployed, whether young or old, is not an educational func- 
tion. Like other noneducational, governmental functions, in some 
cases it may appropriately be carried on through school authorities. 

g. In view of the fact that the administration of programs of 
gainful public employment for the unemployed is not an educa- 
tional function and the further fact that many specialized problems 
and contentious issues will always be involved in their administra- 
tion, it would seem advisable for school authorities to avoid the 
administration of such programs, either for youth or adults. Pro- 
grams of unpaid school or community service are another matter, 
as are special programs of wage employment which have primarily 
educational objectives. School authorities may very properly carry 
on such incidental programs in connection with their main task 
of educational administration. 

10. Because of the fiscal strength of the federal government, its 
responsibility for the regulation of interstate commerce, and its 
other broad powers, the primary responsibility for governmental 
measures relating to unemployment has devolved upon it. In order 
to maintain the necessary flexibility for adjustment to changing 
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conditions in private employment throughout the country, major 
programs of public work for the unemployed, both youth and 
adults, should continue to be planned and administered by the 
federal government. 

11. The control and administration of public schools to be 
attended by children and youth during the period of compulsory 
school attendance is the function of the states and local communi- 
ties, and not of the federal government. Other public educational 
facilities are’ by custom maintained chiefly by the states and local 
communities, in some cases with the assistance of the federal gov- 
ernment. But the federal government is not prohibited by law or 
usage from providing additional educational services which youth 
and adults may utilize on a voluntary basis under appropriate 
circumstances, and the federal government has compulsory powers 
of education and training for national defense. 

12. It is clearly desirable to avoid so far as possible the estab- 
lishment of competitive and duplicative public educational services. 
Accordingly, where supplementary educational programs are to be 
provided for youth and other persons employed on public work 
programs, such programs should be provided so far as possible by 
the established educational authorities. Federal grants to the states 
for such supplementary educational programs are desirable and 
should be supplied. 





Federal Youth Services and the Schools 


A DIsCUSSION OF THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 
Report oN CCC anp NYA! 


xX 


On the whole, we are inclined to favor the aim of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in seeking to have these additional 
youth services assimilated to the state and local educational agen- 
cies. We consider a strong local public school system an essential 
of the American way of life. We recognize, however, that for the 
public school to assume these new functions means not only the 
continuance of Federal financial support for this enriched pro- 
gram, but also drastic reconstruction of the present school cur- 
riculum, particularly at the secondary-school level. We favor such 
educational reconstruction. We think it is long overdue. Indeed, 


1 Prepared by John L. Childs for the January 15 issue of Frontiers of Democracy. 
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the fulfillment of the democratic ideal under the actual life con- 
ditions of our present interdependent, technological society calls 
for this reconstruction of the secondary school. We also believe 
that such a program of learning in connection with actual life and 
vocational situations is in harmony with all that science and 
philosophy have contributed about how learning takes place. 

We do not, however, share the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s optimism about the readiness of our state and local educa- 
tional agencies to assume these additional burdens at the present 
time. Neither are we as confident as the Commission that closer 
coordination of locality, state, region and nation is not now re- 
quired in the educational sphere if we are to meet adequately the 
changed economic, social and political conditions of our society. 
Finally, we doubt whether the functions of employment and edu- 
cation for youth can be as sharply separated as the Commission’s 
recommendations demand. 

In light of all the foregoing we therefore propose that these 
Federal youth agencies be continued for the time being, and that 
attention be first given by all concerned to the development of a 
more adequate and total educational program for youth. One 
major problem for study would be the relative functions of federal, 
regional, state and local agencies in this total program. We are 
clear, however, that substantial federal funds will be required to 
maintain and equalize the burden of this total educational pro- 
gram. Once a sufficient program has been formulated in broad but 
definite terms, we recommend that its various aspects be assumed 
by regional, state and local agencies as rapidly as they develop 
appropriate but not necessarily uniform means to carry it out. 
We also suggest that in the development of regional, state and 
local programs every effort be made to utilize the leadership of 
those who have so ably pioneered in the creation of these impor- 
tant youth services sponsored by the Federal Government. 





The Nation’s vocational defense training program completed 
seventeen months of operation on November go with a total of 
1,776,000 persons who have completed training or are now in 
training in five types of courses, according to reports by John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 




















How Can Public Education Best Serve 
Democracy Now? 


WILLIAM E. DRAKE 
University of Missouri 


KA 


F PUBLIC EDUCATION is to serve “Democracy,” drastic 
| gees in our attitude toward the place and function of the 
public school are mandatory. The school must cease to be a place 
where children are indoctrinated into an acceptance of traditional 
social values, whether they apply to the family, state, church, or 
capitalistic system. Democracy’s great need is that of an organized 
instructional unit which is experimental (scientific) in character, 
and in which the kinds of procedures and habits necessary to the 
attainment of democratic ideals can be developed. By unit I mean 
an institutional pattern or social mechanism such as the school, 
church, or family. Only the school can provide such a medium 
of instruction, for it is the only institutional pattern potentially 
capable of dealing with child life concretely and scientifically. The 
public school must be accepted and administered as a social science 
laboratory. It must be a place where the problems of individual 
and community life are critically analyzed, and where the results 
of such critical analysis can be applied experimentally toward the 
attainment of a personality type free from the major personal 
maladjustments so characteristic of present-day adults. Funda- 
mental to the achievement of such a purpose is a frank admission 
on the part of the members of ‘the teaching profession that our 
public schools have failed in what should be their major objective. 

The question arises, what would be the working parts of such 
a public-school system? Most fundamental to the operation of 
such a system is the relationship existing between teacher and child. 
The teacher, of necessity, is a guidance counselor on all phases of 
the child's life, as well as an instructor in the use and understand- 
ing of the tool subjects. Important to such procedure is a constant 
checking and evaluating of school method in terms of its effect on 
the personality of the child. Here the reference is not to classroom 
method alone, but to the effect of the organizational pattern of 
the school as a whole, upon the child’s personality. The adminis- 
trative policy of the school system cannot be considered separate 
and apart from the work of the classroom. What has an effective 
bearing upon the teacher as a whole will have its effect upon the 
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training received by the pupil. On this point, much needs to be 
said about the impact of community life upon the work of the 
teacher, for no public school can exist separate and apart from the 
wishes of the community it seeks to serve. 


IN THE COMMUNITY 


That the life processes of education are in the community and 
not in the classroom is a fact and not a theory. Intangibly speaking, 
the community mind today goes beyond the borders of state and 
nation, and is international in scope. Tangibly speaking, the com- 
munity mind lies within the reaim of the individual’s habitual 
experience. Thus a distinction is made between that experience 
which is vicarious and that which is real. No school can function 
which does not seek to integrate these two realms of human expe- 
rience. Thus, organized adult education, supported by public 
funds, is vital to the success of any school program. To administer 
such a program on a democratic and scientific basis would be the 
most difficult task faced by the educators. Up to the present time, 
members of the teaching profession have been indifferent toward 
the assumption of this major educational responsibility, but assume 
it they must if the things taught during the period of childhood 
are to find their roots in the organism of the community. Separate 
units (private), representing individual, social, economic, and 
avocational interests, could function as at present. A public adult- 
education program, however, would provide a true basis for the 
development of the public school into a social scientific laboratory 
for the training of youth. 


GROWTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


It must be remembered that there are many factors involved in 
classroom procedure other than the teaching of a body of facts. 
Of primary importance is the growth of the individual within the 
integrated, creative, functioning social organism. The scope of the 
classroom extends beyond four walls into a world of confusion and 
conflict. This conflict must be tackled at its source if the school 
is to pay dividends to the people that support it. With the class- 
room serving as a phase of the community life process, due con- 
sideration must always be given to the effects of community and 
school procedure upon the work of the teacher. Teachers need to 
be encouraged to tackle their problems realistically and in the 
democratic way. Methods of teaching must be evaluated in terms 
of their effect upon the personality of the child and upon the 
community process, as well as in terms of their value toward learn- 
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ing a body of useful facts and skills. Facts learned, methods used, 
skills acquired, the quality of the teaching personnel, the personal- 
ity of the child, and the kinds of pressure exercised by the com- 
munity upon the school: all must be considered in the light of a 
workable philosophy of life. Parents, teachers, administrators, and 
children must become increasingly aware of the cause and effect of 
activity in human life, and in turn seek to guide such activity 
toward a higher ethics and a higher plane of living. The use of 
social objectives, scientifically controlled experimentation, and a 
careful comparison of traditional procedures with the suggested 
democratic procedures, are necessary to the attainment of such a 
high aim. It must be remembered that, whereas specialization is 
fundamental to research, integration is fundamental to good teach- 
ing. 

The failures of progressive education are many, but its sins 
are not those of the traditional school. Half-baked reforms in 
school procedure will not solve the problem of education in Amer- 
ica, for the school cannot function constructively outside of com- 
munity interests, needs, and understandings. Teachers as social 
engineers, with all that is implied in terms of scholarship, teaching, 
and community functioning, is the crying need of today’s war-torn 
world. 





The Eighth Annual Conference on Conservation of Marriage 
and the Family will be held at the University of North Carolina 
and Duke University on April 7, 8, and 9. Among those who are 
scheduled to lead discussions are Elinor W. Snethen, Social Service 
Supervisor, Juvenile Court, Pittsburgh; Elsa Butler Grove, Lec- 
turer in Household Arts and Sciences, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Lester W. Dearborn, Chief Consultant, Counseling 
Service, Boston; and Katharine Jocher, Assistant Director, Institute 
for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina. “High 
School Counseling” will be the subject of a discussion to be held 
by Norma Warren of Lakeland, Florida. Formal addresses will 
include “Brain Waves,” “Physical Expressions of Abnormal Be- 
havior,” and “Mental Hygiene in the South,” by Dr. Richard S. 
Lyman, Professor of Psychiatry and Mental Health, Duke Univer- 
sity. 














Character Education Through 
Extra-Curricular Activities 


ZEBULON BAIRD VANCE 
University of North Carolina 
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HE current emphasis upon character education, says Kenneth 
Te Heaton,' is probably due to: “(1) the recognition that 
crime and delinquency constitute a challenge to education; (2) 
the growing appreciation of the importance of the emotional 
aspects of life as compared with the intellectual; (3) the general 
acceptance of that philosophy of education which stresses the inte- 
gration of all the experiences of child life through the provision 
of increasingly life-like activities and their interpretation in the 
school; and (4) the awakening among people generally of social- 
civic consciousness, large-group-mindedness and a concern for the 
welfare of all.” 

The responsibility for education for character falls on four 
different agencies; namely, the home, the church, the community, 
and the school. Due to changes in family and home life, apparent 
decline in the potency of the church, dominance of certain outside 
influences in the lives of children and young people, the responsi- 
bility for moral guidance falls very largely on the school. The 
program of the public school must, therefore, shift the center of 
interest from subject matter to a way of life and more specifically 
toward the goal of character development. 


ScHOOL REACHES ALL 


The school is the one institution that reaches all persons, 
regardless of race or color. Since, because of changing social con- 
ditions, the school is being forced to assume a greater part of the 
training of youth each year, its aim should be to prepare the child 
for the activities which will make him a well-rounded individual 
and a happy, contributing citizen. Every lesson taught, every task 
performed, and every play activity should contribute to desirable 
character growth. 

In A Study in Curriculum Problems of the North Carolina 
Public Schools in 1935 we read: 

Character should be thought of, not as a subject to be taught, but as an 


element of personality which can be realized through good instruction. Char- 
acter is the essence of education; hence, character education is a good character 


1In his Character Emphasis in Education, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
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(kind) of education. Purpose and method—not subject matter—are basic factors 
in education for character. For education in general, with respect to subject 
matter, there should be a re-casting both of new content and a new point of 
view. 

Granting the truth of these statements, we may go a step further 
and say that no single subject taught in the public schools can or 
should be dissociated from the others. Certainly, character educa- 
tion should not be considered as something apart or as a separate 
course or compartment of the school program. Character is a way 
of living, hence character education cannot be effective unless it 
is a part of the total experience of living. This does not mean 
that there should not be times and periods when the teacher and 
pupils discuss problems of this nature, but it does mean, in addi- 
tion to this, that instruction in morals and the development of 
skill in social living should be a part of every subject in the cur- 
riculum and every type of extra-curriculum work. 


Two CHANNELS 


There are two convenient channels through which the school 
can attack the problem of instruction for character: (1) through 
the regular school curriculum, and (2) through the so-called extra- 
curriculum activities. 

The Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
says that “Any curriculum that makes a sincere, intelligent, and 
courageous approach to the real problem of living is a character 
education curriculum.” The fact that the tendency of our cur- 
riculum is in that direction is evidenced by the titles of recent 
textbooks, such as, Everyday Economics, Literature and Life, 
Everyday Foods, Mathematics in Life, Practical Mathematics, etc. 
Each course of study is being shifted so that it is concerned with 
the ways in which that subject can be used by the pupils in every- 
day life. History and geography texts are more concerned with 
social relationships than with dates and wars, localities and prod- 
ucts. High schools are tending to “prepare for life’ where they 
formerly “prepared for college” alone. The problem and project 
methods, with emphasis being placed upon student participation, 
are quickly replacing the old question-and-answer and _teacher- 
lecture methods. 

Illustrations of the ways in which teachers are converting their 
textbook recitations into life situations are numerous. In history, 
reading, literature, etc., pupils often dramatize the situations about 
which they have been studying, thus making the story or event a 
part of their own experiences. In a history lesson where pupils 
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were studying the Middle Ages which included a discussion of the 
churches and cathedrals of that day, the teacher correlated the 
history with art by having pupils study pictures of the cathedrals. 
Members of the class visited a nearby church which was noted for 
its architectural features, heard its organ play, and talked with 
the custodian about its history. Later pupils drew and colored 
pictures of cathedrals and various colored windows and _ finally 
made a likeness of the famous Rheims Cathedral in the snow. This 
project might easily have been correlated with music, science, 
mathematics, etc. 


UTILIZING A PLAYGROUND SITUATION 


Through informal conversation, the teacher has many oppor- 
tunities to drive home a truth or intensify an impression which 
has been made on the pupils in a previous class or playground 
situation. In these discussions a teacher must be careful to let the 
questions come up naturally and from the pupils rather than from 
the teacher. She should direct the thinking and the discussion of 
the class rather obviously at all times, leading the pupils to think 
and to contribute to the class in a constructive manner. 

In his Character Emphasis in Education, Kenneth Heaton 
shows how one of these informal discussions grew out of a situation 
which arose on the playground. The children had been seen 
snatching one another’s hats and throwing them. The teacher 
asked them not to play in that way. When they went in-doors she 
asked the class if they knew why she asked them not to throw each 
other’s caps. Then followed a discussion by all the pupils in which 
they brought out many facts, among which were: because you 
might catch cold, because you might step on the hat, because some- 
one’s hat might be ruined, because some fathers and mothers didn’t 
have much money and might not be able to replace the hat if it 
were ruined. The teacher led them to talk of themselves, of how 
they were not rich and how their parents had to work hard to 
provide for their children. She led them to suggest that these were 
reasons why children should do their part by taking the very best 
care of personal property. 

An informal discussion growing out of a football practice led 
to the members of the team quitting smoking. The boys had no- 
ticed that their coach never smoked. After several days some of 
the smaller boys approached him just after a practice and asked 
him why he did not smoke. In answering them he merely said that 
when he played ball he wanted to be the best player possible and 
if he smoked he could not be as good. Nothing more was said, 
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no preaching or moralizing. After a few days it was noticed that 
the boys, too, had stopped smoking without any rule or regulation 
to prohibit them. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Closely associated with the informal discussion is the second 
way in which the school educates in character; namely, through 
extra-curricular activities. This channel offers far more opportuni- 
ties to the administration and teacher than most of our schools 
realize. Through it it is possible for the school to utilize every 
situation to which the child is exposed from the first grade until 
graduation from high school. These situations, however, as brought 
out by Dr. A. D. Hollingshead, Principal of the Ashland School, 
East Orange, New Jersey, in a paper on Opportunities for Develop- 
ing Character Through Non-Academic Activities before the New 
Jersey Council of Education, must be increasingly complex as the 
child advances through school, so as to make possible a progressive 
social development. 

The program of character education through extra-curricular 
activities is formulated on the assumption that the children in the 
first grade are too immature to solve successfully all their social 
problems. We are, therefore, guiding them in the solution of those 
problems which they are capable of solving. Then, as the children 
progress through school, they are given the opportunity of solving 
more difficult problems. In general, the amount of teacher direc- 
tion must vary inversely with the pupil’s ability to direct himself. 
The teacher must identify herself as a member of the group—one 
who is interested in working with the other members in a solution 
of their common problems. She must surrender her position of 
dominance and assume that of a guide and helper, considering all 
problems in the light of a problem of the entire group and regard 
errors on the part of the pupils as acts against the group, not 
against herself. 


A List oF ACTIVITIES 


Among the extra-curricular activities which may be used to 
develop character are: 


1. Leisure: Selection and direction of; Recreation, including 
singing games, rhythmical dancing, etc. 

2. Clubs: Art, basketry, photography, debating, dramatic, home 
makers, newspaper, music, stamp, travel, writers, honor society, 
as well as one for each of the subjects. 

3. Social Parties: Class and club parties, banquets, receptions, 
teas, etc. 
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4. Athletics: Pep meetings, inter-class and inter-school games, 
tournaments, athletic association organization, informal relation- 
ship between pupil and coach, lettermen’s club, assembly periods 
conducted by the members of different teams, Sunday school and 
other leagues formed by civic organizations of the community in 
cooperation with the public school program. 

5. Assembly Periods: 

(a) Programs showing the life of the school. Example: drama- 
tizing club procedures, work on the school paper, meeting emer- 
gencies, school glee club, orchestra, reports on excursions. 

(b) Musical programs, plays, literary and poetry productions, 
exhibits and lectures in art and other fields. 

(c) Seasonal and home-room productions for the enjoyment of 
others. Programs given by special departments. Physical education 
exercises, home economics exhibits, travel stories, historical pro- 
ductions, science talks, book reviews. 

(d) Outside-of-school talent such as a speaker, concert, an illus- 
trated talk, play, musical program. 

(e) “Pep meetings” under the direction of the student council, 
and not as assembly programs. Instead of these, the general assem- 
bly may have group singing and “good-will” meetings, where group 
leaders express appreciation for outstanding qualities of the school 
and suggest new ways of service. 

6. Student Government: 

(a) Daily inspection of buildings by special committee. 

(b) Service of school grounds committee. 

(c) Lunch room committee at work with the manager to discover 
pupil likes, wishes, etc. 

(d) School history committee for class pictures, recording pro- 
grams and other outstanding events. 

7. Home Room Organization: Programs, class discussions, com- 
mittee reports, research, class themes, original plays, etc. 

8. Vocational Emphasis Week: Leading business and _ profes- 
sional men of the community talk on their fields of work before 
the student body. 


Character, like time, “marches on”—constantly, and character 
is developing no matter what the curriculum is. A good character 
just cannot be set aside to be learned some day—or today. That 
character is constantly developing is the only thing that is certain. 





America isn’t weak today because her young men are not mus- 
cular marvels. Our muscles are all right. It’s our minds and hearts 
that need exercise. We need more poets like Whitman; more scien- 
tists like Reed, Parran, Carver; more writers like Pearl Buck. . . 
In short, we need a rebirth of the democratic faith and the demo- 
cratic discipline.—Edgar Dale, Ohio State University. 

















The Office of Education Wartime 
Commission* 


K-* 


This war to the finish for freedom calls for the utmost in 
service and sacrifice from everyone in the United States. One hun- 
dred and thirty-two million people have closed ranks in a mighty 
and united effort to destroy the powerful forces of tyranny led by 
the organized gangsters of the world. 

It is clear that during the war period the relationship of the 
Federal Government to education is going to be much closer and 
more direct than at any previous time. And the Government will 
naturally put increasingly heavy responsibilities upon organized 
education. Under these conditions, what assistance will the schools, 
colleges and libraries need in planning the adjustments in their 
programs required in the interest of the most effective war service 
to the Nation? At the same time, how can we preserve those edu- 
cational services needed by democratic people over the long pull? 


CuRRENT WAR SERVICES OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

In the defense period before war was declared, the U. S. Office 
of Education had become extensively involved in the defense effort, 
At the present time the regular Office programs of vocational edu- 
cation and rehabilitation involving the judicious use of about 
$65,000,000, more than one third of which is supplied by the Fed- 
eral Government, are working full speed in thousands of communi- 
ties. In these programs every effort is being made to hold up the 
standards which are basic to the development of competent tech- 
nical abilities in many war industries. Operating on a wide front 
at the present time in hundreds of trades and in the professions 
of engineering, chemistry, physics and production management, 
the U. S. Office of Education in cooperation with the Office of 
Production Management and staff officials of the Federal Security 
Agency, is this year managing the expenditures of more than 
$116,000,000 of special Federal appropriations to accomplish 
through schools and colleges in about 10,000 communities the pur- 
poses which are vital to the success of the war. 

Likewise, in cooperation with all the State departments of edu- 
cation and many local school systems, the Office of Education is 


* Statement presented by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education at 
a meeting of educational representatives, Washington, D. C., December 23, 1941. 
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responsible for determining the needs for capital investment in 
school facilities in defense areas and for funds with which to carry 
forward the operation and maintenance of those facilities. For 
these purposes the Office has already issued the required official 
certificates of necessity totaling approximately $66,000,000. Many 
exceedingly complicated problems of educational and fiscal policy 
and procedure arise in these transactions. Another bill is now 
before Congress designed to increase the funds available for these 
essential purposes. 

On the inter-American front various sections and divisions of 
the Office are at work developing projects in close cooperation with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Economic and Cultural Relations 
with Latin America and with the Division of Cultural Relations of 
the Department of State on the one hand, and with State depart- 
ments of education, colleges and universities, county and city school 
systems on the other hand. 

The Office has established an Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion and Defense. This Exchange is serving thousands of individ- 
uals and educational agencies. It is an excellent clearinghouse for 
many voluntary organizations and Government agencies. 

The Office is publishing an extensive series of pamphlets deal- 
ing with education and defense. It is operating a rather compre- 
hensive program in the field of radio, working in cooperation with 
the Federal Radio Education Committee and circulating to schools, 
colleges and radio stations throughout the country scripts and 
transcriptions helpful in the war effort. We are producing 50 
motion pictures to be used in training for war service and are 
planning many more. The Office is assisting actively in securing 
for schools and colleges appropriate priority ratings on purchases 
of educational supplies and equipment. The Treasury Department 
and the Office of Education are working jointly in developing plans 
to make educationally significant the program of defense savings. 

Following up a long-time interest of the Office, supported vigor- 
ously by the President during recent years, and acting in terms 
of a specific request made to the Federal Security Administrator by 
the President last September, the Office, assisted by a special ad- 
visory committee, is utilizing its facilities in cooperation with a 
number of Government agencies and with State departments of 
education, colleges, uinversities and libraries, in developing far- 
reaching plans to keep vital a sound morale based on understand- 
ing. Consequently the Office has inaugurated a School and College 
Civilian Morale Service. 
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The Office of Education, through a Federal Security Agency 
committee, is cooperating with the other constituent organizations 
of the Agency, and with the National Resources Planning Board 
and the Public Works Administration, in an extensive program 
of long-time planning for education in the States. A major prob- 
lem of planning involves a program for improvements in and 
additions to the Nation’s physical plant for schools, colleges, and 
libraries. 

On these and many other fronts the Office of Education is now 
operating and is becoming increasingly involved in problems in 
which all educational organizations have a vital interest. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF WARTIME COMMISSION 


To be of the largest possible service to the Government in gen- 
eral, to a number of agencies of the Government in particular, and 
to organized education throughout the Nation, the Office of Educa- 
tion now needs and requests the united assistance of a workable 
group of key officials in or near Washington engaged in different 
fields of education. Acting upon Administrator McNutt’s request, 
I am, therefore, establishing the Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. 

The establishment and operation of this Commission will in 
no way impede, but rather will facilitate the continuing operation 
of existing educational organizations and committees. It is my 
earnest hope that the autonomy and effectiveness of the organiza- 
tions represented in this united Commission will be preserved. It 
is believed that through the work of this Commission, schools, col- 
leges, and libraries will be able to render even greater service to the 
Nation at this time of crisis. The people of the country have a 
right to expect this united effort by the Government and organized 
education. 

The United States is at war, a war which has made a science 
of crime and violence and trickery. Terrific and treacherous power 
is being organized against us in different parts of the world. Never 
before was this Nation in such a dangerous situation; never did 
civilization have so much at stake in the outcome of a mighty 
struggle. Nothing matters much at present unless we win the war. 

This Wartime Educational Commission which is now being 
established we believe is the best general organization to enable 
the Office of Education and the Government in general to serve 
most effectively now and in the future months and perhaps years 
which may bring millions of us face to face with the death and 
destruction of modern war. 
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Just as we all are confident of the ultimate victory for freedom, 
I have an unalterable faith in the ability and disposition of Amer- 
ican educators to bind themselves together in a solid and unyield- 
ing phalanx of resistance against the forces of evil and in the kind 
of complete cgoperation that will eventually enable righteousness 
and peace to reign once more in this troubled world. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


What are some of the urgent problems already recognized which 
a united Wartime Commission can help to solve? The following 
are illustrative: 


I. To improve educational services for the Government? 


(a) What special courses, if any, in addition to engineering, 
chemistry, physics, and production management, conducted by 
schools and colleges ought the Government to finance? What will 
be the effects on other courses and on the general administration 
of schools and colleges? 

(b) What adjustments should schools and colleges make in the 
interest of better service to the Government? Examples: (1) Short- 
ening time required for graduation by lengthening school week, 
shortening vacations, reducing curricular content. (2) Adjusting 
requirements for soldiers and sailors. 

(c) What proposals can be made to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for the utilization of colleges and universities for the training 
of various types of army and navy personnel? Examples: (1) Engi- 
neer corps; (2) chemical warfare service; (3) quartermaster corps; 
(4) officers reserve. 

(d) What are the most practicable plans for removing the edu- 
cational handicaps for men rejected in the draft? (1) Will this 
plan require Federal financial assistance? If so, how much and 
under what conditions should the funds be allotted to the States? 

(e) Should nursery schools be established with Federal funds in 
anticipation of widespread employment of mothers in war indus- 
tries? If so, under what conditions? 

(f) Should special courses be maintained in rural communities 
with Federal funds to enable farmers to meet the food-production 
goals set up by the Secretary of Agriculture? 

(g) What measures should be promoted for eliminating educa- 
tional discrimination against minority groups? (1) In training for 
employment; (2) in training for citizenship. 

(h) What improvements can be suggested in the defense train- 
ing programs now in operation? (1) Of less than college grade; 
(2) of college grade. 

(i) What are the feasible ways to effect a much-needed Nation- 
wide improvement in health education? In what ways should the 
Government help? 
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II. To aid civilian educational needs associated with the war such 
as the following, and to what extent may Federal financial 
assistance be needed? 


(a) Assuring an understanding in the values we are fighting to 
preserve as expressed in the Bill of Rights, Four Freedoms, Atlantic 
Charter, etc. 

(6) Making clear an understanding of the menace of dictator- 
ship and tyranny. 

(c) Supplying other needed information about war policies. 

(d) Promoting an understanding of our allies and friends. 

(e) Increasing the unity of our people and knitting the foreign- 
born into our common life. 

(f) Providing wholesome morale-building opportunities through 
recreation. 

(g) Building strength and physical fitness in our citizens. 

(h) Developing practical skills and specialized competencies 
needed in carrying on essential civilian occupations. 

(i) Promoting general literacy and comprehension of the mean- 
ing of current events. 

(j) Discouraging fear and hysteria and hatred. 


III. To advise the Government and educational institutions with 
respect to special problems involving the effects of wartime 
measures on schools, colleges and libraries, such as: 

(a) Supply of teachers for schools and colleges. 

(b) Financial problems of institutions in which enrollments are 
reduced. 

(c) Citizenship training for the foreign-born. 

(d) Incorporation into courses of study of Government publica- 
tions respecting a variety of wartime measures such as defense sav- 
ings, taxation, health, nutrition, social security, etc. 

(e) Bringing to suitable educational and physical standards 
future draftees for the Army and Navy. 

(f) Facilitating Office of Education cooperation with other Gov- 
ernment agencies in their war efforts involving schools and colleges, 
such as the Office of Civilian Defense, the Treasury Department, 
and the Office for Emergency Management. 


IV. To faciittate plans for the study of post-war readjustments. 


This involves consideration of a long series of complicated and 
vitally important problems. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


The Office of Education, in carrying its wartime responsibili- 
ties, invites the united assistance of various individuals and educa- 
tional organizations to insure the elimination of duplication of 
effort, and to develop the soundest policies and the most expe- 
ditious and effective procedures for mobilizing all educational 
agencies for victory in this world-wide struggle for freedom. It is 
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my considered opinion that these purposes can be accomplished 
best by the Office of Education Wartime Commission, organized so 
as to: 


I.—Provide a relatively small, representative, working group of 
responsible executives in educational organizations and in the U. S. 
Office of Education readily available in Washington for frequent 
collaboration in formulating and executing plans for the most 
effective utilization of schools, colleges and libraries in the prose- 
cution of the war. 

II.—Determine ways to make a united approach to the solution 
of the educational problems related to the war. 

I1I.—Make possible the regular and continuous consideration by 
the Commission of the purposes and assets of the great segments 
of American education, especially those represented by the mem- 
bers of the Commission, and to develop plans for the most effective 
coordination and service of all the organizations of American edu- 
cation. 

IV.—Meet regularly at such frequent intervals as may be neces- 
sary or advisable, possibly once each week in the immediate future, 
in a special room in the U. S. Office of Education arranged for the 
purpose. Under the direction of the Executive Director, with the 
aid of a librarian and clerical assistance supplied by the Office of 
Education, there will be kept on file all materials essential to the 
deliberations of the Commission, to serve as an exhibit and as a 
means of tracing the educational implications of the emerging 
needs of the Nation in the all-out war effort. 

V.—Offer an opportunity to the Commissioner of Education and 
his staff to present regularly to the Commission (1) reports of 
developments of defense activities in which the Office of Education 
is involved, including those activities related to other Government 
agencies, (2) problems or proposals which require consideration, 
and (3) needs of the Office of Education. 

VI.—As requested by members of the Commission, facilitate the 
clearing of facts and problems and the results of the action 
achieved by any of the respective organizations represented on the 
Commission. 

VII.—Assist the Commissioner of Education in developing plans 
for the most effective use of publications which the U. S. Office of 
Education may issue. 


PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSION 


J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Chairman. 

Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education, Vice-Chairman. 

Fred J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher Education, Executive Director. 

John Lund, Senior Specialist in the Education of School Administrators, 
Assistant Executive Director. 

Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, As- 
sistant Executive Director. 

Selma M. Borchardt, Washington representative, American Federation of 
Teachers. 
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Francis J. Brown, Executive Secretary, Sub-Committee on Military Affairs of 
the National Committee on Education and Defense. 

Morse A. Cartwright, Director, American Association for Adult Education. 

Francis S$. Chase, Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association, and repre- 
sentative, National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations. 

John W. Davis, President, West Virginia State College, representing the Con- 
ference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges. 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, and Secre- 
tary, National Committee on Education and Defense. 

Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division, and Secretary, Special Com- 
mittee of American Library Association on Defense. 

Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American Historical Association, repre- 
senting the National Association of State Universities. 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education Association and 
Co-Chairman, National Committee on Education and Defense. 

Ralph Himstead, Executive Secretary, American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

H. V. Holloway, Secretary, National Council of Chief State School Officers. 

C. B. Hoover, Dean of the Graduate School, Duke University, representing the 
Association of American Universities. 

Rev. George Johnson, Director, Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, Association for Childhood Education. 

W. A. Lloyd, Director of Information, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. 

Howard H. Long, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C., 
representing the American Teachers Association. 

Eva Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Elementary School Principals Department 
of the NEA. 

Frederick L. Redefer, Director, Progressive Education Association. 

S. D. Shankland, Secretary, American Association of School Administrators. 

John J. Seidel, State Director of Vocational Education, Maryland, and President, 
American Vocational Association. 

Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and Chairman, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission (William Carr as Alternate). 

Charles H. Thompson, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Howard University, 
representing the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes. 

Edna Van Horn, Executive Secretary, American Home Economics Association. 

J. C. Wright, Assistant U. $. Commissioner for Vocational Education. 

George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education and Co-Chairman, 
National Committee on Education and Defense. 














High Schools and the Royalty Project of the 
National Theatre Conference 
KX 


The National Theatre Conference at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, is a non-profit organization of approximately 
seventy college and community theatre directors. It is supported 
by funds from The Rockefeller Foundation. One of the most im- 
portant activities of the Conference is the Royalty Project, which is 
conducted for the benefit of all community, college, and high- 
school theatres in the country. Because N. T. C. bargains collec- 
tively for over 5,000 non-commercial theatre directors, the follow- 
ing terms have been obtained for those who procure plays through 
N. T. C. for the year ending September 1, 1942.1 Titles starred 
indicate plays especially recommended for high-school production. 


ROYALTY TO GROUPS CERTIFIED 
FOR REDUCTION BY THE N.T.C. 


















































CATALOGUE First Each Subsequent 

DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE ROYALTY Performance Performance 
*Day in the Sun $15.00 $10.00 $10.00 
ee CO Ce TI iccecietienion 50.00 35-00 25.00 
George Washington Slept Here........ 50.00 40.00 5-00 
Ladies in Retirement. ccc 50.00 40.00 25.00 
The Little Foxes 50.00 40.00 25.00 
The Man Who Came to Dinnev....... 50.00 40.00 25.00 
Margin for Error 35-00 25.00 25.00 
Skylark 50.00 35-00 25.00 
*Stage Door 35-00 30.00 25.00 
Thunder Rock 25.00 20.00 15.00 
*What a Life. 35-00 30.00 25.00 
*Young AGVENtUTC nn 1000 7.50 7-50 
SAMUEL FRENCH 

*The Bishop Misbehaves.....cccocoss $25.00 $22.50 $13.50 
*Death Takes a Holiday .... 50.00 45.00 22.50 
Delicate Story 25.00 22.50 18.00 
Eight O’ClocK Tuesday. encecccsencnennenn 25.00 22.50 18.00 
Family Portrait 25.00 22.50 18.00 
*Fly Away Home 25.00 22.50 13.50 
Ladies and Gentlemen... 25.00 22.50 18.00 
*Late Christopher Bean 25.00 22.50 13.50 
Love’s Old Sweet Song....... 25.00 22.50 18.00 
My Cousin from Texas 10.00 7.50 7.50 
No Time for Comedy.............. 35.00 $1.50 22.50 
The Weak Link 25.00 22.50 13.50 
*Yes and No 25.00 22.50 13.50 


1 For the above-mentioned period, royalty reductions available through N.T.C. are 
limited to this list of twenty-five plays. 
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How to MAKE THE REQUESTS 


There are only two requirements to fulfil in order to be certi- 
fied for reduction by N. T. C. They are as follows: 
1. Notify the National Theatre Conference the dates of per- 
formances at least one month in advance of the production 
dates. 


2. Enclose one dollar as a service fee for the period ending 
September 1, 1942. 


The single dollar service fee covers all plays for which certification 
is requested for production during the year. Certification, however, 
must be requested individually for each play. 





In Other Journals 


KX 
ABSTRACTED BY J. MINOR GWYNN 


“Oakland Youth Prepared for Government Jobs.” 


James E. Locke. Occupa- 
tions, 20:172-5. December, 1941. 


Does your high school try to prepare youth for work in the Civil Service? 
What kind of training should be given to youth preparing for government 
jobs? What methods are in use for choosing government personnel? What 
types of examinations are given to candidates for Civil Service work? What 
advantages are there in government work? What are the 


functions of the 
various Civil Service agencies? 


This article tells how these problems were 
tackled in the Merritt Business School in Oakland, in both the day and 
evening school programs. 

“Vitalizing Student Activities in the Secondary School: A Discussion of Prin- 
ciples and Practices of the Student Activity Program.” Planned and edited 
by Epcar G. Jounston. The Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 

ondary School Principals. Vol. 25, No. 102, pp. 3-150. December, 1941. 
This number of the Bulletin is a report of the Committee on Student 

Activities of the Association. The report is based on the answers of twenty-six 

state coordinators in regard to nine basic principles and ten specific recom- 

mendations concerning student activities. It is the purpose of this committee 
to “. . . provide information on current trends and practices . . . , to discuss 
some of the most pressing problems and suggest possible solutions, and to 
indicate helpful sources of information and assistance in administration of the 
various phases of the activities program.” 

These aspects are treated in detail: 


I. Critical Problems in the Administration of Student Activities, by Edgar 
G. Johnston. 


II. The Student Council, by Bertie Backus. 
III. Student Clubs, by Edgar G. Johnston. 
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V. Athletics, by John E. Wellwood. 
/. Student Publications, by Harold Spears. 
VI. Educational Trips, by Noma Reid. 
VII. The Assembly, by Bertie Backus. 
VIII. Contests, Festivals, and Tournaments, by George A. Manning. 
IX. The School and Other Youth-Serving Agencies, by Galen Jones and 
Leonard B. Irwin. 
X. Extracurriculum Activity Funds, by John M. Trytten. 
XI. The Relation of Activities to the Curriculum, by Galen Jones. 


a 


“We Study the Resources of the Pacific Northwest.’”” AMy F. SHELLMAN. Pro- 
gressive Education, 18:427-30. December, 1941. 


Would you like to make the study of your particular region the “core” of 
your course in Economics in high school? How would you approach such an 
experiment? What materials could you find and use for a study of your region? 
What excursions and visits would be valuable? The author describes how she 
and her students (high school juniors and seniors) together carried out in 
Spokane’s Lewis and Clark School a study of their regional resources for one 
semester. 


“The Future of the NYA and the CCC: The Stand of the Educational Policies 
Commission, with Criticisms by Harl R. Douglass and James J. McEntee.” 


Frontiers of Democracy, 8:71-9. December 15, 1941. 


The latest statement of the Educational Policies Commission has raised both 
storms of protest and of approbation. It is entitled “The Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the National Youth Administration and the Public Schools.” In_ this 
issue are included, specifically: 
“The CCC, the NYA, and the Public Schools: A Condensation of the Full 
Report.” 

“The Mysterious Stranger—The Policies Commission’s Stand,” by Harl R. 
Douglass. 

“The Point of View of the CCC,” by James J. McEntee. 


As one who worked intensively with the American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education, Douglass presents a challenging point of 
view. McEntee is Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps; he raises the 
question of a permanent policy for the CCC from another angle. This presenta- 
tion is both instructive and provocative concerning educational agencies parallel 
in some respects to certain work being offered in the public secondary schools. 


“High School Boys Choose Vocations.” E. W. Nick. Occupations, 20:264-9. 
January, 1942. 


Does the thinking of high-school students about their chosen vocations 
change? Do they stick to their vocational choices when they are supplied with 
realistic job information? In Erie, Pennsylvania, the Rotary Club undertook 
an experiment in the attempt to answer these questions. 1,486 boys in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades in 1940 were given a questionnaire listing 120 
occupations. 1,038 boys returned the questionnaires with first, second, and 
third choices indicated. During the year a detailed survey was made of thirty- 
eight selected manufacturing concerns in the community, to discover the 
number and types of workers that they would need in the coming year. This 
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definite information about jobs in sixty-three trades or vocations in the com- 
munity was then given to the same high-school boys. The results of their final 
choices in 1941 are interesting and in some cases surprising. 


“Civilian Morale.” Harvey W. Zorsaucu, Issue Editor. The Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, 15:193-250. December, 1941. 


Interesting enough, this issue of the Journal on morale came out just before 
the formal entrance of the United States into the world conflict. What is the 
major roie which civilian morale plays in wartime? How is morale built? 
How tested? Can morale be developed as a natural by-product of war action, 
or must it be planned and developed through careful, conscious action? 

These aspects and others are included in the December number of the 
Journal under these specific heads: 

“The Importance of Morale,” by Arthur Upham Pope. 

“Principles of Morale Building,” by Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead. 

“The Problem of Measuring Morale,” by Floyd L. Ruch.” 

“The Morale Offensive Against the United States,” by Ladislas Farago. 

“Danger Points on the Home Front,” by Edmond Taylor. P 

The Committee for National Morale prepared all of this material. This 
Committee is composed of a loosely organized group of specialists interested in 
the important problem of morale. 





Book Reviews 
Km 


How to Teach Children Music. ETHELYN LENORE STINSON. Harper and Brothers, 
1941. Pp. 140. $1.50. 


Teachers who are serious in trying to make a music program that will 
reach every child should find encouragement in this volume. The writer, for 
twelve years head of the music department at the Woods Schools, Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania, has been working exclusively with exceptional children—the men- 
tally retarded, the emotionally unstable and children handicapped with read- 
ing or speech difficulties. She tells how she evolved a “homemade” course of 
study which created interest in music and which gave these children oppor- 
tunities to develop self-confidence and to live more acceptably with others. 

Since retarded children learn more quickly when given an opportunity to 
use their eyes and hands, the course was planned so that aural learnings were 
supplemented by visual imagery and kinaesthetic expressions. For instance, 
in the music appreciation groups interest was built through making notebooks, 
scrapbooks and through looking at pictures. While listening to the victrola, 
clapping and impromptu rhythmic movements were encouraged to strengthen 
the child’s auditory impressions. In other phases of the work an attempt was 
made to determine the mental and emotional development of each child and to 
employ modalities best suited to his capacities. 

The course included a study of orchestral instruments, various types of 
rhythm work, the interpretation of music through reading and writing stories, 
composers, fundamentals of music, stories of the operas, listening to the Dam- 
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rosch programs and attending concerts of the Philadelphia Symphony. The 
course, as well as the books and materials listed, would be suggestive to any 
teacher of music. Procedures might also be helpful to those whose normal 
groups include many nonmusical children. 

The teaching approach was made on an instinctive rather than on an 
intellectual level. The author feels that many teachers fail to realize that all 
children—normal and otherwise—have an instinct for music which is waiting 
to be encouraged and developed. If this instinct can be nurtured without 
letting the child feel his mental inadequacies there is every chance that he will 
build security through emotional satisfactions and become socially acceptable 
in a normal group. 

One aim at the Woods Schools was to find out whether these special chil- 
dren were able musically to take their places in society alongside of the normal 
child. The author’s conclusions, together with a number of individual case 
studies in the final chapters, seem to indicate that the experiment was suc- 
cessful. 

ADELINE McCALL. 


Opinion Conflict and School Support. Freperick T. Rope. Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University Contribution to Education, No. 838. Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1941. Pp. 164. 

The problem of this study was, “To develop an approach to the assessment 
of community opinion in relation to certain issues involved in the financing of 
a public school system; and to identify and, so far as possible, appraise the 
influence of some factors which function in determining the structure of that 
opinion.” The author describes vividly the different organized groups in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, which have influence upon the education of the city as 
well as the whole state of Pennsylvania. In Chapter II he describes various 
techniques used by research in securing public opinion. It was pointed out 
that the technique of cross-section poll had the greater promise for practical 
use. A comprehensive interview schedule was applied in the city of Pittsburgh 
and the results of this study are based upon 1464 usable schedules. This study 
shows that minority groups too often misrepresent public opinion concerning 
education in a community and that the administration needs accurate public 
opinion information. By applying the technique, as used in this study, an 
accurately assessed community opinion concerning the schools may be secured. 

W. E. ROSENSTENGEL. 


Fducation in the Territories and Outlying Possessions of the United States. 
CuHarLes F. Remp. New York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1941. 


Pp. 593- 
American—that is, American mainland—interest in the development of racial 
and minority groups has been a belated interest. Recent events have made us 


somewhat more aware of needs in this area, but literature has been wanting. 
Especially timely, therefore, is Dr. Reid’s series of accounts of education in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Canal Zone, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

In this volume of nearly six hundred pages the author has put the basic 
data one would need for further exploration into the ways in which genuine 
j educational needs of the peoples in the territories and outlying possessions 
have been met—or not met, as the case may be. On the whole the record is a 
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creditable one, though much more, it is to be hoped, will eventually be done 
on the side of economic and cultural development in terms of the local com- 
munity needs. The record is still too much of an attempt to transplant the 
school system of the United States at a period when it was none too realistic, 
though in a few cases the programs carried on in Alaska and elsewhere are 
still far ahead of ordinary school programs in the United States mainland as 
far as real needs are concerned. Of this Dr. Reid says little: his function was 
to provide the facts on school provision, organization, and administration as 
the framework for understanding next steps. In this respect the book is indis- 
pensable. 
W. Carson RYAN. 


Life Science—A Biology. Rateu C. Benepict, WARREN W. Knox, and Georce K. 
Stone. Macmillan Co., New York, 1941. Pp. xiv + 682. $2.00. 


This book, its content centered round biology conceived of as a unified body 
of scientific knowledge, will appeal most to the student who has already 
acquired an interest in things biological and intends to pursue the subject 
further in college. The average high-school student, not exceptionally biologi- 
cally-minded, who asks, “What has all this to do with me?” will find in it 
little in way of direct answer, for the applications in such realms as health, 
sanitation, consumership, agriculture, housing, or conservation are not stressed 
or to any extent used to motivate study. In fact the problem of motivation 
seems almost wholly left to the teacher. There is little of the problem-solving 
emphasis in the text, either in tracing the steps by which investigators have 
arrived at important discoveries or through raising problems for students to 
solve, in order to familiarize students with the methods of scientific study. 

The story of the changing life of the earth, presented in the early units, 
is well developed. But the wisdom of following this with a considerable series 
of detailed descriptions of various organisms, telling where various life processes 
take place in them without telling why they take place (this is reached only 
after one has traveled through some 250 pages) seems very doubtful. In fact 
the essential importance of these processes to life itself, and the complete 
dependence of other organisms upon green plants seem passed over very lightly, 
relative to their real prominence in nature. 

Taken as a whole, the book leaves the impression of having listed too many 
details rather than having high-lighted those few salient understandings con- 
cerning life and living things that the average citizen needs to possess and use 
in dealing with his environment. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


— 


Bibliography of Mathematical Education. Witu1aM L. Scuaar. New York: 
Stevinus Press, 1941. Pp. ix + 144. 


This monograph is a classified index of periodical literature since 1920. 
It contains over four thousand references. These are classified under the fol- 
lowing headings: Mathematical Education, Learning Mathematics, Teaching 
Mathematics, Mathematics Curriculum, Junior High School Mathematics, 
Teaching of Algebra, Teaching of Geometry and Teaching of Advanced Mathe- 
matics. 


Only one who is familiar with this type of mathematics literature can 
realize how scattered and difficult to find it really is when one desires to use 
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it or refer to it. Hence there will be many who, no doubt, will not appreciate 
this work. However, one who realizes the true situation will value this small 
volume highly and will quietly, to himself at least, thank the author for the 
valuable service rendered to the teachers of mathematics in compiling and 
classifying these references. 

H. F. Muncu. 


Everyday Problems in Mathematics. Gupert D. NELSON, JosePH N. JAcoss, and 
Frep N. BurrouGHs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. xviii + 
494. $1.40. 


This book is compiled especially for those high-school pupils who do not 
elect to take algebra and geometry but who need to prepare themselves for the 
many situations of daily life which require reasonable skill in computation 
and the use of quantitative thinking. Hence the material centers around such 
everyday needs as earning and spending money, budgets, household expenses, 
bills, methods of paying money, the automobile, shelter, savings, insurance, 
taxes and the like. Naturally the work is almost exclusively arithmetic. Besides 
it is for the most part very elementary. It is hard to believe that pupils when 
they have advanced as far as high school should need materials as elementary 
as is found here. However, the authors have had much experience in this 
field and should be well aware of the needs of such pupils. 

Much of the material is chosen from the fields of business. The business 
forms exhibited and the information given in this field are good. The applica- 
tion of graphs to business is especially noteworthy. The book is interestingly 
written and attractive. The mechanical features of the book are excellent. 

Where a book as elementary as this is needed for high-school pupils the 
book will no doubt prove valuable. 

H. F. Muncn. 


The Teaching of Secondary Mathematics. CHarLes H. BUTLER and F. LyNwoop 
Wren. New York, McGraw Hill Book Company Inc., 1941. Pp. XII + 514. 
$3.00. 


This book is designed to make available in convenient form certain informa- 
tion which should be of vital interest to the teacher of mathematics in secon- 
dary schools, the administrator or supervisor who is interested in the outcomes 
of instruction in this field, and others who are interested in the place of 
mathematics in the educative process, its value, or the technique of teaching 
it. The material is divided into three parts. In part I the authors discuss 
the function and place of mathematics in secondary education. It should serve 
to orient the reader and to develop in him a liberal philosophy concerning 
mathematics and its teaching. The central theme of Part II is the improve- 
ment and evaluation of mathematics instruction in secondary schools. The 
discussion in Part III centers around teaching in certain subject matter fields 
such as algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and the calculus. 

There are a number of outstanding features of the book. One is the clear 
though brief résumé of the vicissitudes through which mathematics has come 
in reaching its present position in the curriculum and of present trends with 
regard to its study. The authors have recognized some of the errors that have 
been made by teachers of mathematics and others who have been responsible 
for its use in educating young people and have sounded a warning as to the 
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dangers of certain practices prevalent in the modern school; for example, 
certain child-centered activities. The position taken by the authors as to the 
value of mathematics to students in this field and also as to those who should 
study it is clearly stated and well taken. For example we quote: “Algebra and 
arithmetic cannot and should not consist entirely of number games and puzzles 
nor demonstrative geometry of incidental and undirected investigations. These 
are sequential subjects and must be developed in sequential form. Haphazard 
or piecemeal work will achieve nothing of value.” 


As one reads the book, more and more he becomes aware that the writers 
are real classroom teachers of mathematics and believe in its value in edu- 
cating youth. A few quotations will suffice to warrant this conclusion. Speak- 
ing of present criticisms of the results of mathematics teaching, we read, “The 
justification of such vehemence is not in the shortcomings of the subject, one 
which through the ages has been a beacon light to scientific discovery and 
intellectual progress; rather, such justification is to be found in poor instruc- 
tion.” Again, “On the other hand the teacher of mathematics is the seller of 
mathematics. It is he who must convince the consumer of the value of his 
subject, and through the medium of efficient service secure and retain con- 
sumers.” Speaking of teachers and the care with which they should select 
new techniques and new ideas we read, “They need to gain the realization that 
there is no single new panacea which will solve all the problems of teaching. 
Others, by way of contrast will have become so conservative in their view- 
point as to be unwilling to admit any virtue in anything that is new or even 
to try out in an experimental way suggestions for the improvement of their 
work. These need to have their attitudes modified and liberalized. . . .” 


On the whole this book is the most noteworthy publication in this field in 
many years. 
H. F. MuNcH. 


Shop Mathematics. C. A. Fetker. Milwaukee. The Bruce Publishing Company. 
1941. Pp. xii + 380. $2.20. 


This is an excellent book to use as a text in giving men a knowledge of 
mathematics that would prepare them to meet the demands of certain trades, 
such as the machinists trade, the toot makers trade, the pattern-making trade, 
et cetera. 


It is evident from the arrangement and content of the book that the author 
is well aware that many prospective tradesmen are deficient in a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of arithmetic. The first few chapters therefore are devoted 
to the fundamental operations with arithmetic, fractions, decimals, percentage, 
and square root. Then one finds a brief but rather thorough treatment of the 
fundamentals of algebra. Enough of plane geometry is offered to enable the 
student to get a grasp of its application to numerous shop problems. Trig- 
onometry is briefly treated as are also the uses and manipulation of calipers, 
logarithms and the slide rule. The remainder of the book which is a_ con- 
siderable part (almost one half) is devoted to the tools and practices in the 
trades as the tradesman has need for them. 


Perhaps the most outstanding features of the book are the many excellent 
illustrative examples that one finds, the close correlation between mathematics 
and shop practice and the excellent use made of pictures, cuts and diagrams in 
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ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS 


By CapTaIN FRANCIS Pore & Dr. ARTHUR S. Otis 
Introduction by Major Al Williams 


This book makes possible immediate introduction of a high school 
course in aeronautics. It gives a comprehensive treatment of the 
whole wide field, including the art of flying, aerodynamics, air navi- 
gation, meteorology, and the rules and regulations all pilots must 
know. Written so that the average high school student can under- 
stand and use what he learns. Profusely illustrated with especially 
made drawings, diagrams, and with numerous photographs. 


for the class 
BIOLOGY AND HUMAN exciting 
, alive 

AFFAIRS By Joun W. Ritcnie for the teacher 
A high school textbook, notable for the way eminently 
it acquaints the student with the concrete facts teachable 
yet organizes these in accordance with wide ideas that give mean- 
ing. A sound and tested teaching procedure combines the type, 
group, and principles methods. Illustrated with more than 750 
photographs and drawings. 


co oorkbeoh DLUDIES AND ACTIVITIES 
ra aa with IN BIOLOGY By Day-RitcHie 


any modern A laboratory manual, notebook, and activity 


textbook guide designed to challenge and to provide 

vigorous training for students of varying abil- 

ities. The large ideas and principles of biology are developed 

through subject matter close to the student’s everyday life; he is 
guided in dealing firsthand with a variety of living material. 


SECOND-YEAR ALGEBRA by authors of 


By SCHORLING-SMITH-CLARK Modern-School 
Algebras and 


A standard second-year course which not Geometries 


only assures mastery of techniques but also 
develops, step by step, an understanding of these techniques and 
their varied applications. The authors from wide experience have 
developed methods which obviate or minimize common difficulties. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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illustrating and clarifying the problems of the shop man. The constant ref- 
erences to the machinists handbooks would here be very helpful. : 
Surely one who has mastered the material of this book is well along in his 
preparation for many of the trades and would be a welcome addition to the 
personnel of many industrial plants. 
H. F. MUNCH. 





SHAKESPEARE FOR TODAY 


The review of the Phillips-Crawford “Shakespeare for Today” which ap- 
peared in The High School Journal last April is marred by so much inaccuracy 
that I feel impelled to remonstrate. The reviewer, Mr. Preston C. Farrar, calls 
the book “a blundering mutilation of great plays.” 

That we use modern punctuation he thinks not unusual, and asks “What 
school edition doesn't?” Eleven texts of twelve examined retain the colon as 
mark of interior punctuation. Likewise the comma is often used to set off 
restrictive modifiers and there are many other commas where they are not used 
today. The Kittredge Shakespeare boasts of modern punctuation. 

Many of the notes and stage directions, says Mr. Farrar, explain things 
that pupils should think out for themselves. Our aim is to save the student’s 
time, furnish background and meanings where the dictionary gives little help. 
The pubiishers added a few notes which we did not like but which we thought 
not worth wrangling about. The stage directions are adapted to the methods 
now used in presenting the plays. The classroom is a little theatre and im- 
portant scenes are acted out. The directions save the teacher’s time and insure 
a better performance. 

Mr. Farrar objects to our modernizing the forms of pronoun and verb. 
Shakespeare was indifferent and used one form and then the other with no 
apparent reason. In a passage from Much Ado, Act IV, Sc. 1, Benedict shifts 
so frequently that seldom two successive speeches are in the same form. Mr. 
Farrar should take Shakespeare to task for inconsistency. 

The scenes we have omitted from Macbeth are those which eminent scholars 
have considered of doubtful authenticity. Their omission is no blunder. For 
young students the plays need cutting. “There is plenty in Shakespeare that 


is bad,” says Mackail. “There is slovenliness, disproportion, impropriety, bom- 
bast, vulgarity.” And Logan Pearsall Smith in his book “On Reading Shake- 
speare” says this of his defects: “When we open a Shakespeare play, what rant 
do we often find, what doggerel and dull jokes, what tedious writing! This 
barbaric medley of bombast and ribaldry—is this really the top of human 
achievement?” 


It is to rid the plays of these blemishes that we have made our abridgment. 
We have done it with the hope that many more young people may come to 
love Shakespeare for the things that are precious. One appreciative teacher 
puts it thus, “This book fits in with the emphasis which is now placed on 
allowing students to go ahead and like good literature, rather than on stopping 
for weeks to analyze it—hate it to pieces.”—Leroy PHILLips, Teachers College, 
Mayville, North Dakota. 





